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THE ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS 

Prepared for the Blue Book of Illinois 1917-1918. 



By Jessie Palmer Weber, Secretary 
illinois centennial commission. 

If it were possible to look back over the past one 
hundred years and see the pioneer settlements of the Terri- 
tory of Illinois when its people sought admission to the 
Union, we would see a few small towns and villages scattered 
along the banks of the rivers, and mostly situated in the 
southern part of the State. 

Chicago, Peoria and Springfield were still unborn though 
the military post, Fort Dearborn, on the site of Chicago, 
was founded in 1804. It was evacuated August 15, 1812, 
and the fort destroyed by the Indians. It was rebuilt 
in 1816. Where the city of Peoria now stands, was Fort 
Clark, an important trading post of the Indians. This loca- 
tion was always a favorite one with the Indians and was 
visited by LaSalle and his brave little party of French 
explorers as early as 1680, in which year, LaSalle founded 
his Fort Crev6 Coeur, the exact location of which is in 
dispute to this day. Fort Massac on the Ohio River; Fort 
Armstrong erected, 1816, on Rock Island in the Mississippi 
River; Fort Russell, where Edwardsville; founded in 1812, 
now stands; and Fort Edwards, on the Mississippi, near 
the site of the present city of Warsaw, were the other im- 
portant military posts in the Territory. 

Gov. Thomas Ford, in writing of the population of 
Illinois in 1818, says, "The settled part of the State ex- 
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tended a little north of Edwardsville and Alton; south along 
the Mississippi to the mouth of the Ohio; east in the direc- 
tion of Carlyle to the Wabash, and down the Wabash and 
the Ohio, to the mouth of the last named river. But there 
was yet a very large unsettled wilderness tract of country 
within these boundaries, lying between the Kaskaskia River 
and the Wabash, and between the Kaskaskia and the Ohio 
of three days' journey across it." 

Kaskaskia, the territorial capital and chief town, was 
then more than one hundred years old, having been founded 
by the French as an Indian mission in 1700. This little 
city, with Shawneetown, were in 1818, the two most import- 
ant towns in the Territory. In 1778, Kaskaskia and the 
northwest were captured by George Rogers Clark. The 
little army of Virginians which accompanied Clark, saw the 
beauty and fertility of the country, and in spite of the 
many hardships they endured, some of the soldiers returned 
after the war, with their families and friends, to make the 
Illinois Country their permanent homes. 

The land grants to the soldiers of the War of 1812- 
1814, the second war with Great Britain, brought a still 
greater tide of emigration. Most of the people came from 
Virginia, Tennessee, North and South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky. These people had a natural fondness for politics. 
By 1817, the neighboring territory, Missouri, was making 
efforts to secure admission to the Federal Union, and as 
slavery was permitted in it, it was thought to have more 
influence and friends in Congress. 

Ninian Edwards was the Governor of Illinois Terri- 
tory. Illinois had a group of brilliant young men who had 
come to this new country to seek their fortunes. Among 
them was Daniel Pope Cook, for whom Cook County was 
named. Cook, although he was in 1817 but twenty-one 
years of age, must be given the credit for the inauguration 
of the movement for immediate Statehood. Mr. Cook was 
the nephew of Nathaniel Pope and was later the son-in-law 
of Gov. Ninian Edwards. 
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It is not the object of this article to recount the political 
and factional struggles which led to the admission of Illi- 
nois into the Union, but no account of the struggle, however 
brief, would be complete without paying a tribute to the 
energy and foresight of Nathaniel Pope, territorial delegate 
in Congress who came to Illinois from Kentucky in 1809 as 
Secretary of the Territory, whose keenness, energy and ac- 
tivity not only secured the prompt admission of the Terri- 
tory, but as is well known, succeeded in having the northern 
boundary line of the proposed State changed to forty-two 
degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, which was 
about forty-one miles north of the boundary as fixed in the 
original bill, and fifty-one miles north of the dividing line 
as proposed in the Ordinance of 1787. Mr. Pope said in 
forwarding a copy of the bill to a friend, "I shall not 
attempt to explain the importance of such an accession of 
Territory; it is too obvious to every man who looks to the 
prospective weight and influence of the State of Illinois." 
Mr. Pope said that the object of the change in boundary 
"was to gain for the proposed State a coast on Lake Mich- 
igan. This would afford additional security to the per- 
petuity of the Union, inasmuch as the State would thereby 
be connected with the States of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York through the Lakes. The facility of opening 
a canal between Lake Michigan and the Illinois River is 
acknowledged by everyone who has visited the place. 
Giving to the proposed State the port of Chicago, (embraced 
in the proposed limits) will draw its attention to the opening 
of the communication between the Illinois River and that 
place, and the improvement of that harbor/ ' 

This change in the border added to the State of Illinois 
over eight thousand square miles in which lie the greater 
part of our fourteen northern counties, which today con- 
tain, including the city of Chicago, over half the population 
of the State. It would seem appropriate that in the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of its admission 
to the Federal Union, the people of Illinois should show their 
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appreciation of the services of Nathaniel Pope by the erec- 
tion of some permanent memorial in his honor. 

Many of the worthy fathers and founders of the State 
might be mentioned, but suffice to say that on December 2, 
1817, Gov. Ninian Edwards, in his message to the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory, called its attention to the flattering 
prospects for statehood. On December 10, 1817, a memorial 
to Congress, passed by the Legislature, praying statehood, 
was presented to the Governor for his signature. On Jan- 
uary 16, 1818, the memorial was laid before Congress by 
Nathaniel Pope. On January 23, 1818, a bill was reported 
in Congress to "enable the people of Illinois Territory to 
form a Constitution and a State government, and for the 
admission of such State into the Union on equal footing with 
the original States. " After much debate and many amend- 
ments, the bill was passed, and it was approved by the 
President, April 18, 1818. 

The State of Illinois was the eighth State to be added 
to the original thirteen States. Our present flag law de- 
scribing our national flag and prescribing that a new star 
be added to the national flag on the admission of each new 
state into the Union, the state star to be placed on the 
flag on the 4th of July following the admission of the 
state, was passed by Congress April 4, 1818, the year Illinois 
was admitted to the Union. 

^ Thus, while Illinois is the twenty-first State in the order 
of its admission to the Union, its admission was the first 
to be recognized under our present flag law. 

A hundred years ago when the territory of Illinois 
sought admission into the Federal Union, it was on the 
outposts of civilization. Settlements were few in number. 
In 1818, the legislature of the Territory ordered a census 
taken to ascertain whether or not it had a sufficient num- 
ber of inhabitants to entitle it to statehood, as the terri- 
torial delegate in Congress, Nathaniel Pope, expressed grave 
doubts on that point, and a population of forty thousand 
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was required for admission. The census, however, showed 
forty thousand, two hundred fifty-eight (40,258). 

There were fifteen counties in the Territory of Illinois 
in 1818. Crawford County was the largest in area. It had, 
in 1818, a total population of 2,946 persons. 

The election of delegates to the convention to frame 
the Constitution was held July 6, 7, and 8, 1818. The 
Constitutional Convention met at Kaskaskia, August 3, the 
first Monday in August, 1818. It was composed of thirty- 
three members. Jesse B. Thomas was elected President, 
William C. Greenup, Secretary, and Ezra Owen, Sergeant 
at Arms, of the Convention. The leading spirit of the 
convention was Elias Kent Kane, who has been called the 
author of the Constitution of 1818. The Convention com- 
pleted its labors and adjourned August 26, 1818. 

The first election of State and County officers in Illi- 
nois, took place September 17, 18, 19, 1818, as provided 
by the newly adopted Constitution. The first General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois convened October 5, 1818, 
at Kaskaskia. The first Governor, Shadrach Bond, and the 
first Lieutenant Governor, Pierre Menard, were inaugurated 
October 6, 1818. The first General Assembly adjourned 
October 13, 1818, to await formal admission by Congress, 
and to convene at the call of the Governor. On the 3d of 
December, 1818, the resolution of Congress, approving the 
Constitution of the State of Illinois, and formally admitting 
the State into the Union, was approved by the President 
of the United States. 

The growth of Illinois in this first century of its state- 
hood has been phenomenal. It has outstripped in wealth 
and population all of the older states with the exception 
of New York and Pennsylvania. It has within its borders, 
Chicago, the second largest city in the United States. It 
has three cities besides Chicago, namely, East St. Louis, 
Peoria and Springfield, each of which has a population 
much greater than had the entire State at the time of its 
admission to the Union, and twenty of its one hundred and 
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two counties have each a population greater than had the 
entire State in 1818. Illinois leads all other states in the 
production of corn and the number of miles of railroads and 
in meat packing industries. 

Great as has been her contribution in material wealth, 
her gifts to the nation of men have been of greater value 
and more importance and have shed more brilliant lustre 
upon the pages of State and National history. In the war 
with Mexico, Illinois troops did valiant service and the 
names of Edward D. Baker, William H. Bissell, James 
Shields, and John J. Hardin will forever be remembered in 
testimony of the bravery of these noble leaders and the 
Illinois troops whom they led. 

In the American Civil War, Illinois gave to the Nation 
its foremost character, the greatest and most powerful 
actor in the Nation's tragedy, the immortal Emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln. From Illinois, too, went Ulysses S. 
Grant, as colonel of the Twenty-first Regiment of Illinois 
Infantry Volunteers, who became a world wide figure, one 
of the notable captains of the world. 

Illinois furnished, also, in this great struggle twelve 
other men who rose to the full rank of Major Generals of 
Volunteers. They were: John A. McClernand, John A. 
Logan, John M. Palmer, Richard J. Oglesby, John M. 
Schofield, Stephen A. Hurlbut, Giles A. Smith, John Pope, 
Benjamin H. Grierson, Benjamin M. Prentiss, Wesley Mer- 
ritt, and James Harrison Wilson. 

The State gave 256,297 men to the Nation in the war, 
1861-1865, about fifteen per cent of its total population. 
If it should furnish men today in that proportion to its 
population, it would place in the field over 900,000 men. 
In the Civil War, Illinois soldiers took part in all the great 
movements. Illinois blood was spilled in all the great 
engagements. Her troops took conspicuous part in the 
battles of Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, Stone River, 
the March to the Sea, at Gettysburg, and the Battles of 
the Wilderness. On every battlefield they were found 
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gloriously, self-sacrificingly offering their lives for the preser- 
vation of the Nation. When at last victory had crowned 
their efforts, though at tremendous cost, when the great 
man of Illinois, U. S. Grant had, at Appomattox, received 
in surrender the sword of the matchless Southern soldier, 
Robert E. Lee, in the final struggle of the Confederacy, 
when in the midst of the rejoicing over the final victory 
and peace, the hand of the assassin had stricken down and 
stilled the noble heart of Abraham Lincoln. When his 
mortal remains had been laid to rest in the little capital 
city of Illinois, amidst the tears and tributes of the entire 
world, then did Illinois, with her sister states, set busily 
to work rebuildinglthe Nation and the State. Business was 
resumed. Credit was restored. Railroads and factories 
were built. The State resumed her plans for educational 
and charitable institutions and has since that time poured 
out millions of dollars and has given devoted service to 
these causes. In the Spanish-American War of 1898, Illi- 
nois true to her traditions nobly responded to the Nation's 
call and gave her full quota of men and money. 

A governor of one of our neighboring states has said 
that " Parsimony in education is liberality in crime/' and 
in Illinois, opportunities for a liberal education are offered 
to every child. The graded schools and the high schools, 
and the teachers employed in them, compare favorably with 
the educational systems of any other state. 

The great University of Illinois is making giant strides 
in its various departments, and stands among the foremost 
of American universities. Illinois has given to the Nation 
great men as educators, historians, inventors, merchants, 
manufacturers and financiers. The growth of Illinois is a 
splendid exemplification of what a single state may accom- 
plish. Illinois is a typical State of this typical American 
Republic. The story of its amazing development and 
growth is as thrilling as the pages of a romance or fairy 
tale. We see this State grow from the Indian wigwam, and 
the smoke of the hunter's campfire andjthe cabin of the 
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frontiersman, into a great State of modern and populous 
cities and highly tilled and cultivated farms. The wildest 
flights of imagination of the pioneers could not have pic- 
tured the marvelous cities and inventions of the present. 
Yet they made all these things possible. Illinois owes all 
of her present day prosperity to those who patiently and 
wisely laid her foundations and cornerstones. Men and 
women of today who cross the continent in luxurious trains 
drawn by powerful locomotives, have no conception of the 
bravery and self-sacrifice required by the pioneers who 
founded our State. The men and women who left homes in 
the east to cross trackless mountains and prairies, who 
knew not when they would meet hostile Indians, who 
were obliged to procure food on their journey from the wild 
game they might encounter, provide fire and shelter with 
the ax, who made the journey on horseback, or in the 
heavy, cumbersome, covered wagon, the flat boat or on 
foot, who traveled laboriously and slowly, often for miles 
without seeing a settlement or the face of a white man, on 
journeys that required weeks, and frequently months, and 
on whose arrival at their destination, had to fell trees from 
which to make a clearing and erect a cabin, who toiled for 
years to make a farm and a home, who lived by faith in 
the future, educated their children, founded churches and 
schools. The people of the State of Illinois, mindful of the 
toils and sacrifices of these pioneers who founded the com- 
monwealth, of the heroes who preserved it in times of 
National peril, will in 1918 celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversay of the admission of Illinois as a State of the 
Federal Union. They will try to show honor and veneration 
to these pioneers and heroes in a manner commensurate 
with the resources, achievements and glorious history of the 
State and its people. 

On February 12, 1909, Illinois and the whole world 
observed the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln. Great meetings with impressive services 
were held in Chicago and other cities and the State's official 
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celebration was held at Springfield, but no permanent me- 
morial was erected by the State. This was greatly regretted 
by many thoughtful citizens and as the time approaches 
to celebrate the State's Centennial, it has been determined 
that this great occasion shall be celebrated in a manner in 
some degree adequate to its historic importance and to the 
dignity and position of Illinois in the Nation and the world. 

Individuals have birthdays, but commonwealths have 
birth years, and so the entire year of 1918 will be celebrated 
by the State of Illinois as its one hundredth birth year. 

In 1913 the Forty-eighth General Assembly of the State 
created a commission of fifteen members to plan for and 
carry on a Centennial celebration. One of the leading 
spirits in this work was the late Hon. Campbell S. Hearn of 
Adams County, who was on the organization of the com- 
mission elected its chairman. The present officers of the 
commission are: Dr. Otto L. Schmidt of Chicago, Chair- 
man, and Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, Springfield, Secretary. 
The Centennial Commission met with some vicissitudes 
through the technicalities of the so-called Fergus suits but 
it has worked uninterruptedly and has laid broad plans for 
a great Centennial observance. 

The Centennial Commission hopes that each county in 
the State will hold a special Centennial celebration, but it 
has no authority in this connection, and it does not desire 
to dictate to localities. The function of the Centennial 
Commission in this matter is purely advisory. It will, 
however, be glad to advise counties on organization and 
other matters pertaining to county Centennial celebrations. 
The Commission particularly suggests and advises that 
counties erect some permanent memorial as the important 
part of their celebration. The Commission will be glad to 
furnish helpful literature to local organizations or to indi- 
viduals. An important work of the Centennial Commission 
is the preparation and publication of a Centennial Memorial 
History of the State. The work of compiling and writing 
this history has been done by a corps of trained, scientific 
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historians and is on a scale never before attempted by any 
state of the Union. It will be published in six volumes and 
will be placed free of charge in the public libraries of the 
State and sold to individuals at a low cost. The first or 
preliminary volume, entitled, "Illinois in 1818," by Solon 
J. Buck has been published and distributed. The series is 
called "The Centennial Memorial History of Illinois," and 
will be a valuable and enduring feature of the Centennial 
observance. 

The titles of the several volumes of the series are: 

Volume I. Province and Territory, 1673-1818. 

Volume II. The Frontier State, 1818-1848. 

Volume III. The Era of Transition, 1848-1878. 

Volume IV. The Industrial State, 1870-1893. 

Volume V. The Modern Commonwealth, 1893-1918. 

The Fiftieth General Assembly made an appropriation 
to begin the erection of a Centennial Memorial Building, 
on the beautiful plot of ground south of the State Capitol 
Building and in the law making the appropriation stipulated 
that the laying of the corner stone of the building be a 
part of the exercises of the Centennial Celebration. The 
building will cost when completed about eight hundred 
thousand dollars. The growth of the State's business has 
been so great that the Capitol Building is badly crowded 
and room is needed for proper housing and care of many 
departments. It is expected that the Centennial Memorial 
Building will be beautiful and satisfying artistically and 
architecturally and will provide ample quarters for the 
State Department of Education, State Library, State His- 
torical Library and Society, a worthy Lincoln Memorial 
Hall, a safe depository for valuable records and house 
many other departments and boards. It will be an endur- 
ing monument of the completion of our first century of 
statehood, one upon which the people of the State can look 
with pride, for generations to come. The corner stone of 
the present State Capitol was laid October 5, 1868, and thus 
when on October 6, 1918 we lay the corner stone of our 
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Centennial Memorial Building, we will be celebrating the 
semi-centennial anniversary of the present Capitol Building. 
The year 1918 will be marked by a series of celebrations, 
beginning with the celebration on February 12, of the one 
hundred and ninth birthday anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The anniversary of the Act of Congress authorizing 
the Territory of Illinois to form a State Constitution and 
State government, April 18, will be observed as will other 
important historical anniversaries already mentioned in this 
article. The birthdays of distinguished Illinoisans will be 
observed in some appropriate manner. It is the hope of 
the Centennial Commission that the entire summer and 
autum of 1918 will be passed in a series of celebrations 
throughout the State. These celebrations, it is expected, 
will culminate in a great official celebration at Springfield, 
the State Capital, during September and October. There 
will be a Centennial Exposition and State Fair lasting for 
a period of two weeks or more. This will comprise in addi- 
tion to the regular features, many exhibits showing the 
agricultural and manufacturing development of the State. 
A great historical pageant will be produced showing the 
history of the State in a series of true, beautiful and his- 
torically accurate scenes in a way which can not be for- 
gotten by the observer. This pageant will have a deep 
meaning an artistic beauty of the greatest educational and 
inspirational value. 

The Commission plans that there shall be observed 
throughout the State a Centennial Sunday, on which day 
all the people and all the churches will be asked to hold a 
special Centennial service, and in this manner will, at one 
time and with one accord, give thanks to God for his great 
gifts to this commonwealth and beseech their continuance. 
There will be a special official day, at which time, the 
Governor, and other State officers, the Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the State, the 
Lieutenant Governor and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, both houses of the General Assembly, with the 
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Centennial Commission, will be official hosts to a great 
assemblage of distinguished guests who will be invited to 
attend the celebration and take part in the exercises. These 
guests will be governors of other states, especially of the 
states formed from the old Northwest Territory of which 
Illinois was once a part, members of Congress, orators, 
educators, churchmen, and a great concourse of Illinoisians 
from all parts of the State, and a great homecoming of 
Illinoisians now living in other states. 

Societies and associations of all kinds, fraternal, com- 
merical, industrial and historical, both of men and women, 
are expected to take part. 

The soldiers of the Civil War who gave so much to this 
generation will be honored guests of the State; the soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War will be invited; our soldiers 
of today will not be forgotten, and those great, noble and 
self-sacrificing associations of men and women who are 
today doing work in field and hospital, the Red Cross and 
other humane and benevolent workers will be asked to 
take a great part in the celebration. Descendants of former 
governors and other distinguished Illinoisans will be invited 
to be the guests of the State. 

The sixth of October, 1918, will be the one hundredth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the first Governor of 
Illinois, and it is expected that this will be selected as the 
day for the great official celebration. 

The Centennial Commission invites and urges all the 
people of the State to cooperate and assist in making the 
Centennial year and the Centennial celebration successful 
and memorable in the annals of Illinois and the Nation. 
No greater inspiration can be given to our heroes of today 
than the knowledge of the appreciation by the people of 
their heroism and sacrifices. A state or a nation which does 
not show reverence for and honor to the memory of the 
heroes of its past, which forgets or is careless in showing 
respect to its patriots and founders can not be counted 
upon to show reverence to the heroes of its present orbits 
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future. No generation can live for itself alone: it must 
honor and revere its pioneers, the founders and preservers 
of the State, with an abiding faith that the generations to 
come will honor the achievements of today as we appreciate, 
honor, revere and extol the toils ands acrifices of our an- 
cestors. 



